Nikita Khrushchev, first sec- 
retary of the Soviet Commu- ag 
nist Party, faced the American+ | . Without 
nation on eerisne ven | : 
and pledged to withdraw So-| # : : : | | : | . 
viet Conte yet Hungary, Poland | | . | | Permission 
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Soviet leader said the main thing 
- in American-Soviet relations “is to 
normalize relations between our | 
cotintries, between all the coun- 
tries of the world and first and 
foremost between the U. S. and the | 
Soviet Union.” A starting point, i 
Khri: hchev said, could be the re- 


moval of trade restrictions between 


both countries. 


Khrushchev denied it was his ; 

view “that the U.S. is definitely 

planning war against the Soviet 

Union.” This had been inferred 

from his answer to a question put mS 

in a previous interview by the 

N. Y. Times managing editor Tur- 

ner Catledge. 


Khrushchev’s challéige for a 
mutual withdrawal of Soviet and’ 


WASHINGTON, June 2- 


in 


American troops from central Eu- 


rope came in the course of an ee i Sen. Mike Mansfield ipa, 
‘ change with CBS reporter Danie O Te) Breaks the ice yesterday called for a specia 
Schorr who asked: ' 5 ' 

summit conference of the Big 

Four for the sole purpose of 


“Mr. Khrushchev, you are con- By: 
vinced in your own mind that in Ohio's Freedom of the Press Committee broke the ice Friday ; 
reaching agreement on ending H- 


every country with a Communist| with $250 collected in behalf of the Daily Worker's $100,000 fund take ‘sani 
regime today that regime rests on} appeal. It was the first sum sent by the committee in that midwest Mansfield, a leading Senate for- 


the will of the people?” igang ee hege> a “9 . 
Khrushchev replied: “Absolutely! state since initiation of the campa bie eign — ——— oe 
Absolutely! How can it be other- There was $250, too, from the New England’s Freedom of the tg. +9 on > sabe a ee 
| wise? Look how Chiang Kai-shek Press Committee; $65 from Chicagoans; $40 from Pittsburgh. Among Sufeacuiai xvas ong “ye reported 
is holding the people of Taiwan; New York groups, some Brdnxites came through with $112; there |that the U.S. is prepared to pro- 
in his hands and look what the : ahh: Saree 
ple of Taiwan have done when was $57 from a Sunnyside Queens, bunch; $60 from Williamsburg, ~ to the Soviet Roos a a 
they don’t like that regime.” Brooklyn; and $50 from another Brooklyn group. sad on testing of atomic an 
After Khrushchev expanded on The bakers’ committee came along with $85; and there was $47 mire on sere that radioac- 
a * seaap bia od a from a group of metal trades readers. tive fall-out “poses a threat to man- 
troubles in Formosa, and this fe a These, plus several individual contributions of varying amounts, a. = <7 ~ Lt mam 
frank discussion, | only wanted to; gave us close to $1,200 for the day. Not quite as exciting as it aioe eas te me ae oie: Se Ra cae 
sk as } } d hink th : Britaih and France should meet 
“a ie tats Wau fends os sounds since actually it covered two days’. contributions, Thursday |now “to limit or stop” bomb- MANSFIELD 
. a aac being a holiday. testing. | 
tte 2 troops and tanks in Hun- We need that $1,200 daily. Let’s keep driving. Such an agreement would be. tests. It would mean a serious set- 
0 taviet Party self-entering, Mansfield contended. | hack for those forces in the Admin- 
0 which the Soviet Party leader 
ae Ele: Make all checks and money orders payable to Robert W. Dunn. “We know from reading the) «1 tion led Adm. Arthur Radford 
“Tate have a test! Why don’t] Send all contributions to P.O, Box 231, Cooper Station, New York .| daily press that our detection de-) oF ' ¢ 
a test! Why dont ‘ : vices as well as those of man ther| Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
you withdraw your troops from City 3, N. ¥. countries can infallibly detect hy- Staff, who have opposed to any 
Cermany and France, and we will : drogen test explosions when they kind of negotiations and agreement 
with the USSR on bomb-testing or 


withdraw ours from Germany, Po- rtain size.” he said 

land and Hungary, and you will see ELLENDER PROPOSES 1 ." nate follows 2 tear a me if any| disarmament. 

that the Kadar regime, which is the aod e party to an agreement not to test} According to the N. Y. Times, 

ory regime in Hungary, will : the biggest bombs were to violate| “scattered reaction” among Sen. 
ourish for ages to come. Where FASE B AN ON CHIN A TRADE that agreement, the violation would} Mansfield’s colleagues on Capitol 

the working class has won power, it, instantly be Roamer to the entire| Hill “was not unenthusiastic.” But 

will not yield that power to the ex- world,” some Senators were mtu a 


ploiters, but will rather develop WASHINGTON, June 2 — Sen. Ellender also denounced as Mansfield insisted that “the dan- fearful that his all-out an for a 


oat a, and ba culture. | Allen J. Ellender (D-La) called onj “short-sighted” the ban on travel gers of further uncontrolled tests| Big Four meeting might conflict 
at Is what the Kadar regime is. /the Eisenhower Administvation to-' by American newsmen to China. outweigh the dangers of agreement! with the cautious moves of the 


It is not the Kadar regime really | ” | Eisent inistrati 

‘ ; a - : PSs. isenhower Administration for a 

Seat adas ts ate genth NE then day to make a “thorough study of} He recalled that last year he|' Re nga yg tests. lc for| modest start in London toward an 

(Continued Pave 7 its ban on U.S. trade with China.|made a round-the -world. trip to! sragenetlioelty- may lgemate ead agent halting bomb- 

ntinued on Page 7) H 4 pe: Pi gottig the disarmament conference remain | agreement halting bomb-tests. 

Va | oe . Nga vgn iciale ne Soviet Union and other coun-! secret, But it is believed that Har-| The Administration moves, as 

Prof. Lewis to a look into the feasibility tries not including China. old Stassen is carrying a message) well as the more drastic Mansfield 

° s . . eT ae American companies; “Nty hope is that more Ameri- from President Eisenhower that} proposal, are viewed as reflecting 

Testify Today 0 sel non-strategic § goods to all s may mark the first step toward a! powerful undercurrents among the 

; ; -d China. He said he also “would not!©4"$ Would go to Russia and ‘to pact on banning atomic and hy-| people of this and other countries 

Pn epi Rare 2.— |be adverse” to permitting Japan;China to find out what makes dro fen weapons. : who want an agreement soon which 

urged ‘rspsain ah aya grec Xe engage in such tra with there people tick,” he said on the; If so, this would represent a} would relieve the widespread fears 

tigations of fallout hazards is | —— TV program, “Celebrity Parade." great change in U.S. policy on such' now known to exist everywhere. 

Prof. E. B. Lewis of the Califor- 


nia Institute of Technology, au- © : 
thor of a recent study on radia- 
tion which has excited wide in- 


terest among scientists. Lewis 
is to testify tomorrow afternoon. 


Dr. H. J. Muller, University | - e bd e | © / 

of Indiana genetecist, is sche- , 

duled for Tuesday morning. Dr, 

ph F. Libby, — Energy 

Oommissioner and or 

of AEC. who is a scleritist per} ATLANTA, June 2 — The) rector of the National Youth Ad-'enjoin officials and private per-)the very local prejudice — against 

Dr. Ralph Lapp, publicist.on nu- | voice of “the other South”) ™inistration of the Roosevelt New sons from violating a citizen’s civil} which protection is sought. 

clear matters, both _ testi 7 ke out here vesterdav in Deal government, is the confer-| and voting rights. Under present criminal law, the 
wf y y ence fund president. The Southerners disagreed with|statement held, a violation of civil 


Wednesday morning. Dr. Wal- . of civil sighte lectel 
ter Selove, University of Penn- |SUPPOT! OF Civil Ti Cgisia-| Civil rights, said the statement) their representatives in Congress} rights would have to amount to a 
“crime against the state” to ever 


sylvania physicist, will be a wit- |tion and deplored opposition | ,; lia : in (D- 
ness Wednesday afternoon, after |to the Administration's civil rights ‘ett Pai Ad ilk “Gs ae 25) who, like Sen. Samuel J. Ervin (D get to court at all. It argued that 
which a round-table discussion |bill by Southern congressmen, The!’ rs, have been con-|NV), have said such injunctive) the power of courts to issue in- 
is to be held. hah Sgt secrated by our constitutional sys-| proceedings would destroy the right junctions was based upon “funda- 
This will be the second week call for civil rights support by ed-|tem” and “entitled to all means of|of trial by jury. To amend the’ mental sanctity and authority of 
of hearings before the radiation |UC@tors, civic leaders and church-| protection existing in our judicial) bill, as Sen. Ervin has attempted) the court to enforce its own decree 
men came from the Southern Con-| system.” The statement referred/to do, the statement declared, “to} an} not on any concept of crime 


subcommittee of the Joi - 
So amet pts 2 wah wae Prd ference Educational Fund, Inc.,| specifically to the provision in the|engraft on it a provision for jury against the state.” 
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) meeting here. Aubrey Williams, of|now stalled in Congress, : which) cripple the enforcement of law. by . : 
— _y|Montgomery,' Ala., one time di-' would empower’ federal ceyrts to’ introducing into: the proceedings (Continued on Page 7) . . 


Following is the first install- 
ment ef a two-part printing of 
the text ef the CBS Face the Na- 
tion interview with Nikita 
Krushchev, first secretary of 
the Soviet Communist Party. 
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ANNOUNCER: Through the 
eyes of CBS Newsfilm cameras, 
located for the first time imside 
these walls ef the Kremlin on 
Red Square in Moscow, you are 
about to see the First Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, Nikita $. Khrush- 
chev; “Face the Nation,” in his 
own office in the building heus- 
ing the USSR Council ef Min- 
isters. 

The questions asked on this 
program are spontaneous and 
unrehearsed. Im arranging the 
interview, Soviet authorities 
were informed of the broad 
areas of discussion to be cov- 
ered on the program. These 
‘areas were of such scope as te 
insure that the panel could ask 
any question it desired. 

The language problem has 
been overcome by simultaneous 
translation. Unseen and trans- 
lating Krushchev’s remarks inte 
English is Oleg Troyanowsky. 
Beside Krushchev, translating 
the reporters questions into Ruse 
sian, is Victor Sukhadrev. Both 
are officials of the Russian Fer- 
eign Ministry. 

Asking the questions: Daniel 
Schorr, CBS News Correspon- 
dent in Moscow and B. }. Cut- 
Jer, Correspondent for the New 
York Herald Tribune im Moscow. 
And now, the moderator of 
“Face the Nation,” from CBS 
News and Public Affairs, Stuart 
Novins. 

MR. NOVINS: For the past 
eight centuries the Kremlin has 
been the seat of power here in 
Russia. The werd “Kremlin’ 
means fortress, and inside these 
walls decisions have been made 
which have sha the history 
of Russia and im the his- 
tory of the world. Today such 
decisions are still being made 
here in this building. This is 
the office of Nikita Khruschev. 

Mr. Khruschev, we are very 
grateful to you for allowing us 
to come here. We have many 
questions that we want to put 
to you through your interpretér 
and I am sure that you just 
have many answers to give us 
which will be of great interest 
to millions of Americans. Se if 
you are ready, sir, let's begin 
with the first question from Mr. 
Schorr. ‘ : : 


SCHORR: Mr. Khruschev, te 
epen first with a subject which 
} believe is close to your heart 
—agriculture. You recently stat- 
ed that the Soviet Union expects 
in the next few years to catch 
up with the United States in the 
production of milk, butter, and 
meat. American experts say this 
is an unrealistic target, especial- 
ly with regard to livestock, the 
increase of. more than three 
times im livestock. Hew de you 
plan to do it? 

KHRUSCHEV: Unfortunate- 
ly not only Americans but the 
peoples of other countries and 
even people who call them- 
selves ‘scientists had certain 
doubts when Lenin and the 
working class of the Soviet 
Union took power and called up- 
on the peasantry to support the 
Soviet power. All these people 
thought that the Seviet power 
wouldn't Jast more than a 
month, and only one of your 
countrymen, |} Reed, who 
wrote the book “Ten Days That 
— the a had the fore- 
sight to sav ta new epech 
had arrived. | 

I am saying this te show how 
the October Revolution was re- 
ceived in America and in the 
West in general. Our measures 
to reorganize our backward ag- 
riculture, when we started our 
five-year plans, ne ene believed 
in them and considered us to in- 


of catching up with the ad- 
vanced capitalist countries as far 
as production per capita is con- 
cerned. 

First of all, we consider that 
the conditions are ripe to solve 
the task of catching up with the 
United States in the production 
of milk and meat. As to milk 
and butter, we will be catching 
up with the United States as far 
as production per capita is con- 
cerned in the next year, 1958. 
This year, apparently, as far as 
the total output of milk and but- 
ter is concerned, we will be on a 
level with the United States, but 
since our population is greater 
than that of the United States, 
we require another year to 
catch up with the United States 
as far as the production per 
eapita of the population is con- 
cerned. 

As far as meat is concerned, 
things are difficult, more diffi- 
eult, true enough. Therefore, as 
far as the production of meat is 
concerned, we hope to catch up 
with the United States, say in 
1960 or 1961. 

Your specialists who say that 
that is impossible have allies 
among the ranks of our econo- 
mists too, because some ef our 
economists have been telling me 
that their task will only be 
solved in 1975. But we laugh 
at these prophets among our 
people as well as among your 


people. 


CUTLER: Mr. Khruschev, I 
tee am interested in meat. I 
have heard experts say that no 
nation in ‘the werld has ever 


_been able te increase its meat 


supply three and a half times 
in four years. Do you Commu- 
nists have some way of sceing 
that every cow gives twins? 

KHRUSHCHEYV: That is also 
possible in nature; not only 
twins but triplets are possible 
in nature. But that is not our 
main hope. We believe that in 
trying to solve this task of in- 
creasing the production of meat, 
the main place will be occupied 
by the production of pork, be- 
cause here the possibilities are 
really tremendous. Also, the 
production of fowl, of poultry, 
is very great. As far as the pro- 
duction of cow meat, I believe 
that in this five-year period we 
will still be behind, and at the 
ee ee DEF os . Our 

ope is for the greater produc- 
tion of bacon. 

We know the British, for in- 
stance, like bacon very much, 
and we don't see why the Ukrai- 
nians or the Russians should not 
like bacon, too, as the English. 

Furthermore, another point I 
want to make about meat: up to 
now our’ cattle has been killed 
at the age of one year usually. 
Now we want to decrease the 
number of cattle killed and then 
increase the number of cattle 
killed when they will reach two 
years, when they will be two 
years old, 

In that way we hope in a few 
years to increase our resources 
of cattle available and thus to 
get a greater amount of cattle 
to be produced. 

Of course, by 1960 agricul- 
tural production in the United 
States will also imcrease, and 

fere we will have to make 


KHRUSHCHEV 


should be sorry about it either, 
because we realize that you hold 
first place among all capitalist 
countries in all fields of pro- 
duction. But now there is a so- 
cialist country on hand which 
is trying to catch up with you, 


and you can be sure that we 


will catch up with you. 
o © © 


SCHORR: While we are on’ 


agriculture, Mr.Khrushchev, you 
had a bumper wheat crop last 
year. How do the prospects leck 
for wheat this year? 


KHRUSHCHEY: That is an 
important point, an important 
question. Last year we had a 
very good harvest, but I must 
| that it was a good harvest 
only in Siberia and in Kazakh- 
stan. The harvest in the Ukrime, 
whieh was formerly called the 
main grain producing area in 
the Soviet Union, was very bad 
last year, and in the central je- 
gions of Russia, too, the wheat 
was destroyed last year by the 
weather. Therefore, last year 
was not good all around for us. 

This year, for the time being, 
the prospects seem to be even 
better than last year. That is 
true especially of the Ukraine 
and the central part of Russia, 
and the prospects are very good 
for Siberia and Kazakhstan. 

The prospects im the Volga 
region—that is, Stalingrad and 
around Kazan — are somewhat 
worse, but that region gives less 
grain to us than the others I 
menti , and, therefore, we 
are not very much 
about that. 

But I must say that I know 
the farmer, and the farmer is 
calm only when he manages to 
gather in the harvest and puts 
it in the storehouses, and, there- 
fore, | want to be careful about 
naming any prospects. But even 
if this year’s harvest should be 
worse than last year’s, it will 
not prevent us from solving the 
task as far as the production of 
meat is concerned. / 

o o 


NOVINS: Mr. Khrushchev, 
you have spoken about what 
you call the healthy attitude of 
competition among the peoples 
of beth our countries. I would 
like to ask you, six, going to an- 
other field now, in terms of the 
international relations between 
the USSR and the United States, 
particularly as they refer to con- 
ditions in Western and 
in other parts of the what 
do you consider at this time to 


your country, and it will 
same in the future if things go 


cE 


brought about as a vioalt of the 
Setestorati 


of relations be- 


tween our two countries. 
NOVINS: Would you say that 


wooden in. you 
asked me about the VOICE OF 
AMERICA, Our is a 
very musical country, you 
know, we have many good sing- 
ers, both in the in Russia, 
and now, too. fore, if it’s 
a good voice, we do not jam it. 
On the contrary, we want it to 
be heard all over the country. 
But if it’s 2 voice which cuts on 
the ear, then every person switch- 
es off ones radio, or jams the 
radio because that voice gets on 
one’s nerves. Therefore, if the 
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forces come into the forefront, 
and we believe that our social- 


one’s social system was changed 
and another system teok§ its 
place, you will know that the 
old capitalist svstem in our 
country has been replaced by the 
socialist system, and I can 
prophesy that your grandchildren 
in America will live under so « 
cialism. And please do not be 
afraid of that. Your grandchil- 
dren will be . . . will nét un- 


. derstand how their grandparents 


did not understand the pregres- 
sive nature of a sociaslistice se- 
ciety. 

Now, as far as competition be- 
tween capitalist and Byes 
ideologies are conce , we 
have never made a secret ef the 
fact that there will be an ideo- 
logical struggle going on be- 
tween these two ideologies, but 
we never believe that that is the 
same thing as a war, because 
this be Bons = j 
s le‘ in which the system 
whice will have the support of 
the people, that system will 
come out on top. 

At the present time your 
American people do not sup 
port the Marxist-Leninist theo- 
ries. They are following the 
bourgeois political leaders, but 
is that a reason for war? Is that 
a reason for any enmity between 
us and the United States? No. 
Let us live in peace. Let us 
develop our economy. Let us 
compete. Let us trade with 
each other. Let us exchange ex- 


7 in agriculture, in in- 
 ormeyg in the field of culture, 
and as far hs question of which 
system will come ut on top, 
Jet history, let our peoples de- 
cide that. I think that is a good 


way out. 


system is best for them. That 
is up to the people 

te decide. We have no inten- 
tion of imposing our ideas on 
anybody. That is what I have 
to say in repl 
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Second Blast S 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—Legal 
observers are waiting with consid- 
erable interest for U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions, beginning tomor- 
row on a series ol civil liberties 
cases. 

Rulings expected within the 
next several, weeks include three 


Await Supreme Court's: 
Civil Liberties Rulings 


LAS VEGAS, Nev., June 2 
—A nuclear blast atop a 300- 
foot tower was set off early to- 
day at the Nevada proving 
grounds, Observers said the 
explosion, the second in the current 
tests, had a forve equal to 2,000 
the Suprecse Came. tons of TNT,. about one-tenth the 

In the Lightfoot and Scales! Power of the bomb that devastated 
cases, the court is for the first time Hiroshima. , 
reviewing the constitutionality of it kicked off a mighty flash 
ik a the clearly seen at Las Vegas, 75 miles 
 mentberdiie da - te Co ist, @WAY- It vaporized the 300-foot 
| — upon which the nuclear de- 


Smith Act cases, the Watkins case} The case of John Watkins, an or- 


Party a crime. 
vice was mounted. 


and the Rowalt case. 
The Smith Act cases include a 


Court at the conviction of 14 Cali- 
ifornia defendants for “conspiring” 
to teach and advocate the ferceful 
overthrow of the government; a 
“membership” conviction of Claude 
Lightfoot, Negro leader and Illi- 
nois chairman of the Communist 
Party; and the “membership” con- 
viction of Junius Scales, North 
Carolina Communist leader. 

All California defendants _re- 
ceived five-year sentences, as did 
Lighttoot. Scales was sentenced to 
Six years. 

The California case is substan- 
tially the same in principle as that 
of Eugene Dennis and ten others 
convicted in 1949, and whose con- 
viction was affirmed in 1951 by 


\ 


: 
Easing China Embargo — 


er Western European nations ex- 


ganizer for the United Auto Work- 
ers, involves the right of a Con- 
gressional committee to force a for- 


| Newsmen were not allowed on 
ithe proving grounds, but watched 


“second look” by the Supreme 


LONDON, June 2.—Radio Pek- 
ing monitored here, said leading 
newspapers in the Chinese capital 
praised Britain's decision on relax- 
ing its trade embargo as “another 
blow to the U.S. policy of aggres- 
sion, following the anti-American 
demonstration in Taiwan May 24. 


A colmunist in the “People’s 
Daily” wrote that “the Washing- 
ton bosses are already fearing a 
chain reaction ameng other coun- 
tries which would follow suit and 
no longer trail behind the United 


States. 
Norway has joined Britain in re- 


laxing the American-sponsored em- 
barge on trade with China. A sur- 


vey yesterday showed that all oth- 


ee —— 


ACLU FOR SENATE BILL ON 


cept West Germany probably 
would go along. 

Britain extended its relaxation 
to North Korea, North Vitenam 
and Tibet. 

Another commentary broadcast 
iby Radio Peking said the U. S. 
embargo policy now is “in a pro- 
cess of paralysis.” 
| A commentator in the “Kwang- 
‘ming Daily” said “official Wash- 
‘ington was the only exception” to 
| worldwide approval of the British 
decision. 


that whatever the American ma 
nates deplore will be in the inter- 
ests of peace, the commentator 


addel. 


FREE CHOICE FOR INDIANS 


The American Civil Liberties|tribe,” said the ACLU, “wish to fense Admimistration, and the U.| 


Union expressed concern yester- 
day that changes have been made 
in the federal goverument’s rela- 
tions with American Indians with- 
out their consent. 

The ACLU went on record as 
approving a Senate resolution, de- 
scribed as an Indian “Point Four” 
program,, which would resci 
previously - stated Congressional 
policy in effect leading to an end 
to Indian tribal life, culture and 
identity. 

“If the members of an Indian 


Te Meet on 
Pennsy Layoff 


i 


continue living as a tribe, the gov- 
ernment should do all in its power 
‘to enable them to maintain their 
traditional ways. The government 
should not, as it has in recent 
years, work unilaterally to do 
away with organized Indian, life 
in the United States.” 

The ACLU emphasized that it 
was not commenting on the eco- 
nomic aspects of the program. 

The ACLU also registered oppo- 
sition again to sections of a law 
a in 1954 which would trans- 
er without Indian consent the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining police 
services on reservations from fed- 
eral to state authority. 

The ACLU’s views were con- 
tained in a‘letter to Sen. Richard 
Neuberger, chairman of the Sub- 


committee on Indian Affairs. It was 


’ 


PHILADELPHIA, June 2.—Top 
officers of the 50 locals of the 
FE Workers Union on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad have been 


called to an emergency conference 
here Tuesday to decide what ac- 
tion shall be taken on the layoff 
Saturday of some 750 shopmen 
plus a number of transportation’ 
and other employes. The biggest! 
layoff was of 450 in the Altoona 
§ . 
"Saichec! Quill, president of: th 
TWU, who summoned the dele- 
gates said that 1,600 workers had 
| their in the past two 


| 


e. 


nee by Ernest Angell, chairman 
the ACLU board of directors, 
and Jay B. Nash, chairman of fhe 
Union's Indian Civil Rights Panel. 


'UN Parley Today 


On Charter Changes 


UNITED NATIONS, NM. «., 
June 2—All 81 members of the 
United Nations will meet tomor- 
rew in a special conference called 
to set a date fora convention to 
suggest changes in the U.N. 
charter. 

The committee ve the ee a 
expected to pass the issue to 
the General Assembly with a rec- 
ommendation that the Assembly's 
14th session in 1959 Gx the date 


for the welfare of its empleyes and 
their families.” Quill charged. 


for the conference. 


Agriculture 
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Dent. Warns 
About Fallout 


i 
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‘spread fears over radioactive fall- 
‘out have caused t 


‘Depa 


vice to what to do in case of “en- 
emy attack,” the present alarm 
over the effect of nuclear tests 
makes the bulletin of current imter- 

The bulletin was prepared in co-| 
operation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Federal Civil De-| 


Public Health Service. 
The bulletin warned that fallout 
\could settle anywhere in case of| 


Ss. 


} 
| 


earth or concrete provide excel- 
lent shielding. The walls of an or- 
idinary frame house give some pro-| 
‘tection. | 
| Animals can suffer skin burns if 
fallout settles in their hide. If they 
drink fallout in their water or eat 
lit in fodder the radiation may 
cause serious internal injuries. 

“If you réceive ample warning 
that fallout is coming,” the De- 
‘partment said, “you can take cer- 
‘tain precautions to protect your 
‘livestock and reduce losses. But 
‘once fallout occurs, you should 
not attempt to protect livestock un- 
less civil defense officials tell you! 
it is safe to do so.” | 

It said a reasonably well-built 
shelter prevents fallout from set- 
tling on the animals and may re- 
duce the intensity of external ra- 
diation. This also protects against 
‘an animal eating contaminated 
food. 

The best way to protect live- 
steck is to move them indoors. If 
such facilities are not available, 
put the animals near farm build- 
ings, in a yard, or in a tree shel- 
tered field. Get dairy cattle under 
cover first, because if they eat or 
drink fallout, some of the radio- 
active material will be in their 
milk. 

The Department cautions the 
farmer not to allow animals to go 
too long without water and feed. 
It is better to keep them alive 
with contaminated water and. teed 
rather than to let them die, it said. 
| Water ‘from’ @ covered — 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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WASHINGTON, June 1.—Wide- | 


he Agriculture! 
rtment is issue a bulletin en-' 
“But peace-loving people know titled “Defense Against Radioac-|King Peter of Yugoslavia, and 
&-\tive Fallout on the Farm.” Al 
‘though the bulletin confines its ad- | 


a nuclear attack. Several feet of| 


: 


wo 8s 


“should be 


well,/and 18 percent of its potatoes. — 


mer associate ot Communists to| the blast from Ange! s Peak, abox:t 
inform on them. 40 miles away. ey saw a huge 

Watkins, testifying before the fireball churning upward, followed 
House Un-American Activities | PY the familiar mushroom cloud. 
| Committee, invoked the First) Phe fireball was estimated to be 


|Amendment whea he admitted *PProximately 500 feet in dia- 
‘such former associations but de- ™¢t'- 

‘clined to name these people. The Atomic Energy Commission 
| The case of Arthur Miller, Otto scattered many dogs, pigs, rabbits 
| Nathan and groups of newspaper- and mice at various distances from 
| , 5 ; r . 

‘men will probably hinge on the ground zero. Theanimals, all und- 
outcome of the Watkins case. er anaesthetics, will be used in ex- 
_ Charles Rowalt, of Minneapolis, periments to learn more of the haz- 
|was ordered deported under the ards that face humans in the event 
Walter - McCarran law. Rawalt of nuclear war. 

challenged the political provisians| Scientists are particularly iater- 
-of this law and the Supreme Court ested in determining the effect of 
ruling in his case is expected to the nuclear flash on the animals’ 
affect hundreds of similar cases. ‘eyes. 


— ea 


ROYAL GARMENTS TAKEN OUT : 
OF MOTHBALLS FOR WEDDING — 
SALEM, Germany, June 2. —,capital. But they met under the 
Representatives of the surviving most royal circumstances—at Buck- 
aristrocracy of Europe gathered ingham Palace. 
here today for a five-day revival of; Queen Elizabeth’s husband, the 
the gay and regal life their fore-}Duke of Edinburg, will come to 
bears took for granted. Salem later this week to attend 
Members of royal and noble the wedding. 
‘houses, many now in exile and; Another guest will be Queen 
some whose homelands no longer) Mother Marie of Yugoslavia, moth- 
exist, came for the wedding of er of the bridegroom and widow 
Prince Tomislav, brother of ex-'of King Alexander of Yuegslavia 
Princess Margarita of Baden in a 


pene was assassinated in Marseille, 
France, in 1934. 
triple ceremony Thursday. The celebrations were being 
A round of balls, parties and re- held in Salem Castle in the south- 
ceptions will lead up to the civiljwest corner of Germany overlook- 
wedding, an Orthodox cosemnaniyting Lake C — on the Ger- 
reflecting the faith of the 29-year- man-Swiss 
old bridegroom and a Protestant; More than 200 guests have been 
ceremony for the 24-year-oldjinvited. Many of them had to take 
bride. | vacations from the everyday jebs 
The bride is a nurse in a Lon-'that a-series of wars, revolutions 
don hospital. The bridegroom runs,and political upheavals forced on 
a fruit farm outside the Britishithem. 


Soviets to End Quota Collection 
Of Privately Raised Food 
WASHINGTON, June 2. — So-|the switch would probably not in- 
viet farmers can look forward to| crease the cost of living for Seviet 
fatter pocketbooks when the Cov-) city dwellers, because prices in free 


ernment abolishes state collection! markets currently close to 
»perated food stores. 


ed food. 

Dropping the quota collection 
system would allow the farmers 
ell all the products of their 
private plets at higher retail prices’ 
in free markets, State Department Death Near 300 
officials here said today. 

Coramunist Party Secretary Ni-| CHICAGO, June 2.—The traffic 
kita Khrushchev announced m * death otll for the four-day Memor- 
speech at Leningrad May 22 that). bets ssp , 
orders had been given to draft a ial Day weekend ran “well below 
“decision” abolishing collections| the normal rate for a noa-holiday 
from private plots. _ |weekend, the National Safety Coun- 

Khrushchev said the decision’ .4 .0:4 today. 

ed and published + : : 
: A Council spekesman said, how- 
in June be implemented as of vs got 
Jan. 1, 1958." ever, traffic fatalities were just 

On the ech, broadcast by about even with the rate for the 
Moscow Radio and trauscribed)last previous official four-day Me- 
here, Khrushchev said: “We em-' morial Day holiday, observed in 
ploy a tremendous: number of pro-| 1950, when 340 auto deaths were 
curement officials and money counted. : 
on them. Giving up deliveries from) At 4 p.m. Sunday, one sutvey 
the individual ings. of collec-' counted at least 288 auto deaths 
tive farmers would be for since 6 p.m. focal time last Wed- 
us. We would reduce the staff and | nesday. also were 11. deaths 


bureaucratic ence.” in plan crashes, 93 by drowning 
estimated that col-'and 65 frem miscellaneous causes 


lections f private farm somyon ings for an overall toll of 459. - 
naw peer the Soviet Union wi California paced the nation with 
10 percent of its meat, 7 - waft cet xg ic gy arb! tt 
its milk, 16% percent. | gs, fa ‘Texas 21, s 
| : rer \T, ,ois and Michigan 16 each, 
and Georgia 15. ; pe Pico 


| 


: 
’ 


| State Deparbuent experts said 
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SPEAK YOUR PIECE | 


Disagrees 
With Bessie 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Alvali Bessie’s reconsideration 
of Andre Marty in his article on 
Hemingway in today’s paper pre- 
tends to be a truthful appraisal 
of the late French Communist. 

Bessie says that we were never 
entirely honest about this man, 
But it seems to me that Bessie is 
less than honest when he fails to 
note that Marty was expelled by 
the French C.P. in 1952. I sus- 
pect that this fact, rather than 
any new> respect for truth, ac- 
counts for Bessie’s reconsidera- 
tion. 

It may be, as Bessie claims, 
that no American Brigader who 
met Marty ever liked him. Marty 
certainly had an impossible per- 
sonality. He was a demanding, 
old-school disciplinarian.. He 
was a devoted revolutionist who 
commanded respect and loyalty, 
rather than love—and this proved 
to be his fatal weakness. But to 
mistake these characteristics for 


from the time he led the Black 
Sea revolt until his death. 


Nor is it accurate to call him 
sectarian. He was expelled from 
the French C.P. because he op- 

sed the adventuristic line the 
Party took there in 1952, when 
the fiasco around the Ridgway 
demonstration led to the arrest of 
Duclos and almost forced the 
Party underground. 

Marty, in a French version of 
Beriaism, was accused of being a 
police say. Expelled with him for 
similar charges was his close col- 
laborator Charles Tillon. The 
recent readmission of Tillon 
shows that these charges were 
admittedly trumped up. Stalinism’ 
dies hard, however, so the post- 
humous rehabilitation of Marty is 
still awaited. If it should come, 
will we then see another Bessie 
“reconsideration? 


In the meantime Bessie’s con- 
tention that Marty “undoubtedly 
bolixed up the works on more 
than one occasion,” might as well 


ployment case of William Albert- 
son will be held before an official 
referee this morning. Albert- 
son case involves the right of a 
Communist Party official to jobless 


com 


fore referee 
offices of the Unemployment In- 
surance Appeal Board, 100 8th 


Avenue. 
pant compensation last year 


riod was composed of time he had 
warked as assistant labor secretary 
of the Communist Party's nation- 
al committee. A ruling by State 
Attorney General Louis J. Lefko- 
witz 
Party employees should be denied 
jobless insurance. 


A second hearing on the unem- 


nsation. 
The hearing will take place be- 


hillip Wexner at he 


denied wunem- 


Albertson was 


ecause part of his eligibility pe- 


declared that Communist 


Albertson and the Communist 


Albertson — | 
Jobless Pay 
Hearing Today 


LOOK like both sides, industry and labor, will support Com- 
mons Council president Louis Miriani for Mayor of Detroit, to ree 


| | 


* 

LABOR will probably have its own members running for Com-— 
mon Council, with an eye to grabbing off Miriani’s vacancy with 
someone like Ed Carey, minority Dem. floor leader in Lansing, or 
Al Barbour, secretary, Wayne County CIO Counci. 


* Z 

THE Michigan Chronicle, leading Negro Democratic news- 
paper here is plugging for William Patrick, Jr., to be the main Negro 
candidate for Council. The GOPers will plug for George Isabel, 
former Housing Commissioner under Cobo. State Rep. George Ed- 
wards, Negro, is also reported a candidate for Common Council, 


-Half a dozen other Negro candidates are being ta ked of. 


: * 

THE AFL and CIO who have a total of one-half a million mem- 
bers in Detroit and are the prize éndorsees for any candidate. It’s 
expected that a score or more guys carrying union cards will be 
running. Labor may not endorsé anyone in the primaries using the 
above as an excuse. 


- A POSSIBLE candidate for Mayor is Police Commissioner Pig- 
gins, who is being pushed by certain elements along Griswold St. 


be dropped. One could demand 
that he cite evidence before at- 
tempting to out-slander Heming- 
way.—HANK May 28 


Whether Piggins will decide to run, remains in doubt as he is afraid 
of losing his job, if Miriani were elected. 

‘ | 

JOHN BECK, former state representative, is a candidate for 

Mayor also. He is the brother of Councilwoman Mary Beck and is 
obviously in the race to build the name of Beck, as all his posters 
simply say “Beck for Mayor.” Councilwoman Beck would sure like 
also to sit in that Mayor's chair some day, so this is how you pave 
the way. 


Party are challenging the ruling. 
Alberston is represented by the 
New York Civil Liberties Union, 
which has assigned Stephen C. 


‘Vladeck to the case. The Com- 
FRENCH KILL 169 ALGERIANS 2:2 2:5 scvsestea “ty 

‘John J. Abt. : 
IN ‘VENGEANCE’ ATTACKS | The first hearing before Wexner 


‘was held last winter. 
ALGIERS, June 2—French oc-, (A separate Algerian protest was 


cupation forces killed 169 Algeri-|filed in New York with ‘uta We dedelRe VISIT 
ans in a 48-hour series of “ven-|Nations Secretary-General Dag ON S CHEDULE 


geance attacks and seized 30 Hammarskjold urging an interna- 
CHICAGO. — A 23-day t of 
$e race this fall being backed by the labor led coalition of Negro peo- 


Algerians in the village of Melousa,|tional investigation of “the meth- 
$4 miles south of here. The'ods utilized by the belligerents in | 
ithe Soviet Union, Poland, Germa- salle 
‘ny and Czechoslovakia by a group| Ples organizations, liberal Dems., community groups, might be: 


French attack followed a mas- Algeria.”) 
of Chicagoans is going ahead on Miriani for Mayor; for council, Connor, Lincoln, Beck incumbents. 


sacre last Wednesday in the vil-| In Tunisia, Premier Habib Bour- 
lage which the Algerian National guiba demanded immediate talks schedule, according to the Chica- New people might be A. L. Barbour and a Negro candidate, thus 
making up a five-man council slate. : 


Liberation Front blamed on the'on withdrawal of French forces| go Council on Foreign Relations, 
* 


French themselves, It was report-|following a clash Friday in which, ™€ sponsor of the 7 
ed that 303 persons were killed in'seven Tunisian soldiers were killed The tour which is scheduled to LABOR’S real goal in this city electoral setup is to get rid 
- leave New York on July 15 seem-| of the “non-partisan” style of e ections and replace it with a parti- 
the massacre, including every male near the border. ed in danger of disruption due to! san type of elections such as political parties running candidates like 
aged 17 or over. Bourguiba warned that his forc-|the protest of the American gov-| in state elections. 
The Algerian Liberation group'es would fight if there is any un-|ernment last week on travel rights 
sent cables to President Eisen- authorized movement of French/of Americans in the Soviet Union. 
hower, Pope Pius XII, Premier Ja-| troops. The council reported that in Wash- 


waharlal Nehru of India and Pres- ington they were told that the 


ident Kliment E. Voroshilov of the British Airline aig ac ayes ht an ata 
Soviet Union, protesting against ee ae ee 
Opens Service 


the French atrocities. (the Soviet government) know we 
To Belgrade 


were aware of them.” Apparently 
& 
| Daily Worker LONDON, June 2—British Eu- 


the Council got its report from the 
U.S. State Department. 
* 
abies “dies int Geko ot. tea eee Airways today inaugurated 
by the Publishers New Pres, ine, 38 E/plane service to Eastern Europe 
12th St. New York & M. Y. ‘Telephone’ , ; 
Algonquin 4-1954. with a flight carrying former 
Reentered as second elase matter Oct. 23, 1947. , aie 
at the pest effice at New York, N. Y. onde (Prime Minister Clement Atlee and 
44 other passengers to Belgrade. 
Attlee, accompanied by his wife. 
(Exeept Foreign) 


the mat of March 3, 1879. 
83 mos. 6 mos. | yeu | 
Dally Worker only $4.00 $7.00 $12.09 

e said he would visit Yugoslav Pres. 
Day Worker & Worker .... 4.75 8.00 13.00! 
The 2.00 3.8 'ident Tito. 


egotism, as Hemingway and now 
Bessie do, is to ignore his life as 
a selfless militant from the time 


* 

FROM what we hear, Charles Edgecombe, County Auditor, 
and a former president of Motor Products loca will not run for 
Mayor. He was hep on the question last fall, but a tough race for 
Auditor and a slugging match between him and the labor electoral 
block, eliminates him. 


* 
SO THE possible slate for the coming councilmanic and Mayor's 


. 

THE Wayne County Dems. have a plan on ice to launch a cam- 
paign for a ordinance that would abolish the non-partisan type of 
election citywide and replace it with a ward style. Their plan wou d 
—_ the city up into 14 wards, one council member from each 
ward, 


* 

WILL Richards Marks, the new director of the Committee on 
Community Relations (used to be the Mayor's Inter-Racial Commit- 
tee) start looking into discrimination at the Detroit House of Cor- 
rections, Also does he have the powers to look into police brutality 
towards Negro citizens? Also whoever becomes Mayor should be 
asked to switch the name of the committee back to Inter-Racial Com- 
nittee, 


THE Council, which has Jong 
urged a policy of coexistence, has 
come out for joint Soviet and 
American disarmament. In_ their 
latest’ bulletin, “Notes on World 
Events,’ they declare: 

“On both sides, there have been 
recent indications that an arma- 
ments agreement of some sort is 
in the offing. ) 


* 

STELLATO sure is breaking new trails when he requests wars 
yants for libel against 17 members of the Ford Local 600 of which 
he is president. Imagine the predicament of labor backed Gerald 
O’Brien, prosecuting attorney, when he got that request. We have 
heard of all ways to bust up your opposition, but using the cops and 
‘ the law is a new twist that could unravel, later, the wrong way. 
ae ener 
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Without Permission of the Author ....... 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


By ALAN MAX 


lem, is a true picture of our 
country in these times. Now 
you may state whether you 
are guilty or not guilty. 

THE JUDGE: Not guilty, your 
honor, not guilty. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence may be 
against me, but legally Foe 
not guilty. 

A HIGHER JUDGE: You are not 
the judge in THIS case. 
You may explain your actions 
if you wish. 

THE JUDGE: Arthur Miller 

-  yefused to answer two ques- 
tions put to him by the House 
Committee on Un-American 
Activities. He refused to say 
whether or not he had seen 
two other writers at alleged 
Communist meetings, on the 

ound of “conscience.” This 
eeling of conscience is com- 
mendable on Miller's « part. 
But. his refusal to give infor- 
mation interfered with the 
Committee’s work in drafting 
passport legislation. That is 
why I found him guilty. 

A HIGHER JUDGE: You find 


SCENE: A Higher Courtroom. 
TIME: The present. 
CAST: A judge and a Higher 
Judge. 
A HIGHER JUDGE: 
charge against 
you is that on 
Friday last in 
low court you 
did find Ar- 
thur Miller & 
guilty of con- 
tempt of Con- 
eet 4 
THE JUDGE: 
I am not 
guilty your 
honor. 
A HIGHER JUDGE: There will 
: be no interruptions ... . And 
that you did thereby hold up 
the United States government 
to the contempt of the world. 
THE JUDGE: No, Your Honor, 
I am not guilty of that, believe 
me 
A HIGHER JUDGE: No inter- 
ruptions . . . And that you 
have demonstrated to all the 
world that the said Arthur 
_ Miller's play “The Crucible,” 
| about -witch-hunts in old Sa- 


The 


ST Ee 


his ‘action commendable bit ‘ THE JUDGE (with. a touch ‘of - 


OF MO EF RE ORO eS EE EE Re O88 OG A Ce en ee ee ee ee ee 


THE JUDGE: I can explain 
that your Honor... 

A HIGHER JUDGE: It is my 
duty to warn you that you 
are now giving testimony con- 
cerning an even ewe 
crime than you are charged 
with: proposing to jail a man 
for doing what you consider 
the commendable thing! 
Don't you realize that ever 
time you open your mout 
you are acting out another 
scene from “The Crucible?” 

THE JUDGE (shaken):Believe 


me, I did not start out delib- 
erately on this path. When 
I first knew the Miller~case 
was to come before me, I 
said to myself, whatever I do, 


I must not start playing “The 
Crucible.” I must demon- 
strate that “The Crucible” has 
no relation to Washington 
today. But something hap- 
pened, something went 


HICK oe 8 
A HIGHER JUDGE: Was what 


went wrong yourself? 


hysteria): No, no, it was not . 


=e FPO Sees 2 Oe 2 Bee eR eB Bee eS eS eee o 


THE JUDGE (his 


. 7s 


I! I did my best. But I 
could not help myself. I 
found I was in the grip of 
some stronger power. Unseen 
hands aches me as I sat 
in the courtroom. At times, 
when I looked at where Mil- 
ler had been sitting, his chair 
was empty. Your Honor, I 
was bewitched! 


A HIGHER JUDGE: By MIS- 


TER Miller? 

eyes are 
closed now and his hands flut- 
ter before his face): His chair 
was empty .. . then I looked 
up at the ceiling and _ there, 
roosting on the electric light 
fixture, was a big yellow bird, 
flapping its wings, hooting at 
me. It was Arthur Miller's 
spirit! He made me do what 
I did. He made me! (He 
opens his eyes and looks up 
in horror.) Look! Look! 
There it is again—the yellow 
bird with the flapping wings. 
It's Miller! It’s Miller! It’s 
Miller! — | 


A HIGHER JUDGE: Please, 


this is still another scene from 


eee «+ ae «= «© *& ao & 


tent though you may be as a 
judge, you are even more in- 
competent as a_ playwright. 
It is time for me to give my 
vertiict. 
THE JUDGE (with a groan): 
Mercy, mercy! 
A HIGHER JUDGE: I find you 
ilty of stealing Arthur Mil- 
ars play and of staging it 
without permission of 7s au- 
thor. This is flagrant violation 
of the copyright laws. I sen- 
tence you to a year at hard 
bor — 
THE JUDGE: Mercy! 
Mercy! 
A HIGHER JUDGE: At even 


harder labor than you dream 
of. I sentence you to spend 
a year on Capitol Hill stand- 


Mercy! 


upright instead of on all fours, - 


sticking out your tongue at 

the House Committee on Un- 
the Jodes har eollspeed 

Judge : on 

the floor. Two court attendants 

— forward, raise him to his 


- “ 


woe 
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SENATORIAL LOCKJAW 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S civil rights bill is peril- 
ously close to being smothered to death by recriminations, 
back door agreements and just plain Dixiecrat filibustering. 
Clouds of pessimism are already on the horizon as due date 
after due date on the promises. of positive civil rights action 
passes into history. a 

April 19, the first date set for getting the bill onto the 
Senate floor, is now nearly six wok behind us. “Early in 

May,” set in another promise as an action date, has faded 
into June. Now the “dog days” and the legislative rush for 
passing socalled “must” bills before adjournment are almost 
upon us. 

Sober judgement and legislative experience, on the 
basis of the present status of the Administration’s civil rights 
bill in both Houses, must give the edge to the white su- 
premacy minority in Congress. This minority has won a 
round in the civil rights fight because those congressmen 
pledged to support civil rights legislation have flunked the 
test. Senatorial tradition and expediency have taken prece- 
dence over principle. 

In effect the fight for civil rights has taken on the as- 
pect of a parliamentary game play by rules favoring the 
Dixiecrats. These rules have given Sen. James QO. East- 
land (D-Miss), chairman of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and three other southern senators the power to pigeon- 
hole the bill. And these rules have permitted the Dixie- 
crats in both Houses to hold up action on the bill for five 
months. 

Once or twice Sen. William F. Knowland (R-Cal), the 
Minority Senate Leader, has threatened to “discharge the 
Committee on the Judiciary,” thereby calling the civil 
rights bill directly to the floor. But Sen. Lyndon B. John- 
son (D-Tex), the Majority Leader, has indicated his opposi- 
tion to such a move. Sen Paul Douglas has on occasion 
prodded his colleagues to consider the action proposed by 
Knowland. But beyond this polite talk the Senate has 
seemed to suffer from a peculiar type of legislative lockjaw 
on the matter of stripping Eastland of his power to dic- 
tate what bills the majority may or may not consider. 

It is a cynical hoax to hold out hope, as some senators 
are doing, that the Senate will move to consider the bill 
AFTER it has passed the House. Every student of legisla- 
tive matters knows that the real civil rights bottleneck 
is in the Senate, and that every day lost to action there 
means additional strength to the Dixiecrats. 


DAILY EXCEPT SATURDAY 


AND SUNDAY BY THE PUBLISHERS we 


THE AFL-CIO is now goin 
through the critical point o 
what might be called the second 
stage in the struggle for unity— 
a struggle for unification of most 
major state and hundreds of city 
oo of the former AFL and 
CIO. 

The first stage covered the 
negotiations for a merger, the 
merger convention in December, 
1955, and the follow-up steps to 
consolidate the two organizations 
in an overall sense. The merger 
stoo! the test, several times 
weathering some critical mo- 
ments that might have ended in 
a breakup. 

It has also become increas- 
ingly apparent, however, as the 
second stage of the merger—the 
consolidation of the lower bodies 
—developed, that unless that 
stage is successful, the overall 
merger, too, would face new 
perils, As of this moment, 22 
state AFL and CIO bodies 
merged on a state scale. But in 
the overwhelming majority they 
are in the less important states. 

he major states—-New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, California, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts and others 
—remain divided, their negotia- 
tions deadlocked. With the sec- 
ond convention of the AFL-CIO 
next December 5, the deadline 
set by the first for complete uni- 
fication, the AFL-CIO top lead- 
ers are becoming more con- 
cerned,.George Meany is taking 
a personal hand in efforts to 
break the deadlock in California, 
New York and other-states. If 
the basis for unification is not 
found in these major states which 
probably count about four-fifths 
of the national trade union mem- 
bership, the merger as a whole 
may be under new strain by the 


next convention. 
. 


IT WAS EVIDENT from the 
moment, the first small-member- 
ship state bodies began to merge 
that the second stage would in- 
volve a sharp struggle. Many 
people were surprised by the ap- 
parent ease with which the first 
stage of the merger was achiev- 


World of 
Labor 


by George Morris 


‘Fight For Labor Unity 
In the Second Stage 


ed. But that stage did not in- 
volve nearly as much a clash over 
differences in policies and day- 
to-day work, as is inyolved in 
unification at a state and local 
level. The overall merger set up 
a loose federation of autonomous 
bodies that remained intact. The 
routine practices of the affiliates 
were not affected much and their 
leadership personnel - remained 
the same. Even so, some sharp 
differences have come into view 
or have been held inside, over 
general policy questions. Meany 
put it well when he said the mer- 
ger simply meant the differences 
were taken into a united house 
in the belief that they can better 
be spanned within the frame- 
work of unity. 

The merger of state and local 
bodies involves both questions 
of leadership as well as the ap- 
plication of overall national pol- 
icy—usually stated in very gen- 
eral terms—in the daily political, 
legislative, community, and other 
activities of the state and city 
or county bodies. 

- 

IT IS NOT an accident that 
some new hope has developed 
for unification of the major, still 
deadlocked, states. The activ- 
ities of a group around Dave 
Beck and Jimmie Hoffa are not 
unrelated. This group, made ar- 
rogant and extremely aggressive 
because it felt itself based on a 
powerful, key union of 1,500,- 
000, was the hub of a larger in- 
fluence in the trade unions, in- 
cluding much of the building 


trades, that was Opposed to the 


mérger;in the first place. That 
group, placing craft or other con- 
siderations first, put obstacles in 
the way of unification. Some of 
the states were merged only after 
a sharp struggle in the conven- 
tions of the State AFL hodies, in 
which the Teamster - Building 
group rallied as high as 40-odd 
percent of the vote against a 
merger. In several states they 
blocked the merger. The main 
strength of this group is in the 
states still not merged. This group 
has based itself on the long- 
standing conservatism of the old 
AFL and anti-CIO prejudices. 


The exposure of corrupt in- 


fluences, most heavy in that anti- 
merger group's leadership, and 
the exit of Dave Beck soon to 
be formally completed, will un- 
doubtedly weaken the anti-unity 
forces in the labor movement. 
It is Beck's group that refused to 
commit itself even to a no-raiding 
pact. On at least two oecasions, 
Beck was at the point of pulling 
his union out of the AFL-CIO. 

It is this very conservative 
group that has been making use 
of employer anti-labor attacks by 
directing it against the CIO, even 
to the point of red-baiting Walter 
Reuther. : 

- 

WHILE it is too early to assess 
the effect of Beck's overthrow 
on the general policy of the 
Teamsters, the next months will 
probably indicate the direction 
of a likely trend as Meany takes 
a direct hand in the state merger 


(Continued on Page 7) 


The time to move for civil rights action is NOW. And 
the need is a thousand times more urgent than it was on 
April 19 or the middle of May. And if 1958 rolls. around, 
with no safeguards for the right to vote, then the voters 
ought to let the Senators know they are wise to the rea- 
sons: It will not be due to traditions, to parliamentary im- 
possibilities nor to the overwhelming strength of the Dixie- 
crats; the real cause will be the cowardice and chicanery 
of northern Democrats and Republicans who refused to do 
battle with Eastland, who placed socalled “party unity” 
and comfortable political relationships above the rights of 
millions of Americans to enjoy the benefits of constitutional 
government. 


NEEDED: NEW CHINA POLICY 


THE BRITISH have always taken a more realistic 
position on the question of trade with and recognition of 
People’s China than has Washington. Their policy, born 
of the conviction that the Peking regime is here to stay, has 
now been logically advanced with the announcement that 
Britain is ending many of its previously-imposed restric- 
tions on trade. with China. : 

These restrictions have long been an irritant to the 
British who particularly resented the fact that their finan- 
cial dependency on the U. S.—and therefore their politi- 
cal deference—js in no small measure due to the Washing- 
ton-imposed ban on trade with China and Eastern Europe. 

Britain’s a¢tion now in permitting the export of some 
200 previously’ prohibited items to China comes despite 
the violent objections of our own State Department. 

The irony is that Washington seems to have learned 
nothing from the Taiwan demonstrations of last week. 
While they were still in a state of shock at the behavior 
of people assumed to be safely in their vest pockets, some 
officials had been candid enough to acknowledge that a 
full review.of-our China policy was needed. 

Yet in the discussions with Britain on the trade ques- | 
tion,, the Administration remains blindly determined to | 
— Britain from pursuing its best national interests | full. 

cause it refused to admit that the no-trade, no-recog- | Dennis urged “Americans of all 
nition policy toward Peking is a complete fiasco. |walks of life” to read the “Pro- 

But trade and normal relations with China will be as | ine a he ngs ind ce 
beneficial to our own country as they will be for Britain. ||, 44 its otc moun Key 

If the Administration worried a little less about anger- | «gyerybody talks about Com- 
ing Sen. Knowland and the China Lobby and a little more | munists,” he said, “but too few 
about a sound, patriotic U. S. policy, this country would |peopt, kaw just what the Conm|fcot Finbsck whale caught ithe] 
be vying with Britain. for China's: trade, not: pressuriig’ | munist’ ‘Patty’ advocates. We aré| Pacific Ocean Friday by a whaling 
Britain to restrict it (© siiere ee 00 lying to stand on the record.’ We'-vessel, THTEISOITE TH inate tas 


\AFL-C10 Says 


Teamsters Must 
Oust Brennan 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—AFL- 


k only that our fellow Americans|CIO Secretary-Treasurer William 
F. Schnitzler said todgy that Team- 


RELEASE RECORD OF. 
COMMUNIST CONVENTION 


The Communist Party yesterday released a 352-page 
record of its 16th national convention proceedings, Feb. 9- 
12, containing the debates and resolutions of that gathering. 
In making public the volume ~ | ag Ek ae 
which will be sold publicly at,** 
$2.75—Eugene Dennis, speak-|¢*#™ine this real record and con- : | e 
ing for the National Committee,| trast it with the fantastic tales ;|stets vice-president Sidney Brennan 
challenged the contention of FBI! cooked up by professional inform.| must be ousted from his post “if 
oe ae ste + sent Sp ers looking to make a few fast, the Teamsters are to remain in the 

as spiracy. bucks. 'AFL-CIO.” But he said he doubts 


Corspiracies do not welcome “We are convinced that the ‘Pro-|if. the Teamsters will have any 


impartial observers nor set up) " Ra oa . 
Sf P ceedings’ will demonstrate conclu-| hesitancy in ousting Brennan, & 
Minreapolis union official who was 


press rooms with facilities for cor-| . ; 
‘sively the open and democratic na-_ 
‘convicted of accepting money from 
an employer. 


respondents,” he said. “Who ever’ 
Schnitzler. was questioned on a 


ill tall eit teens ‘ture of the Communist Party and 
plier "IMS | its convention. We believe it will 

television program, “City Side.” He 

told his questioners that: 


records of its meetings in book) fish ample proof that the con- 
form and offering them for sale?”|victions and indictments obtained 
Twenty copies of the proceed- | under the Smith Act in more hys- 

—He favors legislation to require 

“full disclosure” of the adminis- 

tration. of health and welfare and 


ings have been sent to the Library , terical times were completely 
other union funds. 


of Congress. ig ys ‘aks 
The proceedings were published | We sincerely hope that, after 
—The disclosure of corruption 
charges against Bakers Union 


becoming acquainted with our 
| - } 
~ a at i a apg Publishers, | party's program through the ‘Pro- 
James G. Cross “eliminates him” 
from eligibility to continue in his 


ceedings’ many Americans will join 

Included in the volume are the /|jpo patil. xe outstanding ard 
union post. Schnitzler, a member 
of the Bakers Union, said the 


floor debates on the Communist’ porters of civil liberties for amnesty 
Party's past and future policies, the |for those Smith Act victims still 

complete text of the convention’s|,ehind bars. Their ‘crime’ was only 

main resolution, the Party's new) that of speaking their minds. While 

constitution, ra reports aS they remain imprisoned, some of 

well as greetings and messages re-'the freedom of all Americans is - : % 
ceived from other Communist imnrisoned with them.” - charges were just as shocking to 

; me as to everyone else. 

—Theré “must be something se- 
riously wrong with our judicial 
system” because there has been 
no criminal prosecution of a Laun- 
dry Workers Union official accused 


Parties in the Western Hemisphere 
and overseas. A statement by non- PIG-HE ARTED STUDY 
LOS ANGELES, June 2.—A 
of embezzling money from the 
union’s health and welfare fund. 


—_ ee 


San ae observers mg by ac 

tata St Ragga Migr ose -pound whale heart was being 

the gathering is also published in ae oe ed today for embalming and 
study in order to learn more about 

the human heart. 

Dr. Frank Nolan, Hollywood 
physician, obtained the heart for 
study as a joint project of himself 
and the California Osteopathic 
Physicians and Surgeons College. 

The huge organ came from a on 


seeehaete ese ® 
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Movies 


One Light, Funny Film 
Worth Dozen Dull Ones 


DESK SET. A 20th Century Fox 
fim. Screenplay by Phoebe and 
‘Henry Ephron from a play by Opera star Rise Stevens 
William Marchand. Preduced I Love Lucy (2) 9 

by Henr y Ephron. Du ected by , ie Ro 


he oR ede Twenty-One: Quiz (4) 9 

Walter Lang. At the Roxy. ‘ pated TV Pres Coakerence (7). 9, Gusst 
Se? Regs 

WHEN A FILM billed as a “hi- a a 


Scott McLeod ‘ 
ve . “< mart 
larious comedy” turns out to be Montgomery Presents “One 
really funny, that is news and 


Apple (4) 9:30 e 
should command the customers’ Stud‘o One: The Furlough by Rich- 
money. Such a film is “Desk Set,” 


‘ard Fielder (2) 10 
and while it is rarely hilarious, it Night Show: Talk of the Town) 
is funny enough for all practical 


with Cary Grant, Ronald Col-| 
purpeses man, Jean Arthur (7) 11:10 Best 
The idea here is that a big 


Movie Bet 
broadcasting company has em- 
ployed an engineer to install an 
electronic brain in its research de- 
partmert. This terrifies the bril-| 


liant. young women who staff the’ . 
department into believing — with'screenplay the Ephrons have de- 


some justification — that the ma- vised frem William Marchand's 
chine is going to replace them. play to reveal the complications 
The man who installs the ma- that ensue, not only electronically 
chine is Spencer Tracy and he has but im the romance department. 
rarely doné a better comedy bit as|_ It is, of course, hot news that 


Today’s Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 
News (5) (2) 7 p.m. 
Robin Hood Adventures (2) 7:30 
Nat (King) Cole (4) 7:30 
Wire Service (7) 7:30 
| Sir Lancelot (4) 8 
Voice of Firestone (7) 8:30. Met 


Leapell-leek ‘Ciss 
To Be Dramatized 


The Leopold-Loeb case is going, summer theaters which will extend 
to get the stage treatment. hrough Aug. 3. 
Meyer Levin's best-selling novel. . . 
The Shylock to Katharine Hep- 


er —e with the 
celebrated Chicago m r case, is} burn’s Portia in the uction of 
due for stage adaptation ander the, “The Merchant of a by the 
banner of the trio that presented|American Sha Festival 
Eugene O'Neills “Long Day's) Theater in Stratford, Conn., will be 
Journey Into Night.” flayed by Morris _ The 
Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy play enters the repertoire the after- 
will be back in business as a man-{"00n of July 10. 
and-wife acting team this summer.| Jacqueline Brookes will play 
They have a new play called : Desdemona in the Stratford pro- 
“The Man in the Dog Suit,” a com-|duction of “Othello” which opens 
edy by William H. Wright and Al- the season there June 22. Earl Hy- 
|bert Beich. man plays the Moor and Alfred 


RADIO Melvyn Dov Drake will be Iago. 


Zino Francescatti, violinist—Bruch | ' Ann Todd, one of Britain’s 
Cancerto No. 1 WNYC 9 am.| om "4 hose I : of io stare, expect to play on the ao 
—< 7 p.m. ol c nes nonsnltnchlemaet neataatiie powering =i hae been time next 

Midday Symphony—Piano Con-| _| October. si b 

certe by Rubinstein Noon WNYC . a oo Cie, Seer Worthington Miner and tie 

Dodgers-Phillies WMGM 7:55 Brigadoon, Adelphi 7 “Four Winds” by Thomas 

pick up movies and theater Visit To a Small Planet, Booth W. Phipps. American audiences, of 

a process of co rrection begins | Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre course, have seen her as the star 
MOVIES Purple Dust, Cherry Lane = —— of aeeen's a 
rye , ; 4 ymeut , an came over e 

the off-beat character who rarely,the machine was not really in- 12 Angry Men, Embassy-72nd, |e eee foumey Into Night, | *¢2500 for the live TV performance 

wears matching socks and seems'tended to “take over,” and many’ vee ie ee Helen Hayes of “Edward, My Son,” opposite 

lost ia a fog but is, of course, not a displaced worker will take cool eee 98.5 tors Good King Charles, Robert Morley. t 

only a genius but an older man comfort from the fact that IBM /<° aE — wiieg, , ‘Bells Are Ringing, Shubert | 

with more charm than a stage full is a benevolent organization de- : ss oe =. om AVG, “mg Take a Giant Step, jan Hus Audit. The goss of “The Most Happy 
‘signed to permit the worker to Boy on Dolphin, Albee, Bklyn. My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre Fella,” Frank Loesser musical play 
7 have “more leisure.” peg hogy Ages og Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador) 5tarring Robert Weede, has passed 


one vie Tt 7 pes Seem oe awe the $3,000,000 ; i 
KATHARINE HEPBURN, re-| But if you can accept this fairy La Strada, 52nd St. Translux Three Penny Opera, Theatre de $ mark. It opened in 


eating her usual brittie and amus- tale, “Desk Set,” will hand you ; Lys. See ee ae See 
ing old-maidish character, is the many laughs and Tracy, Hepburn, _— the World in 80 Days, Ri Inherit the Wind, National through Sept. 7. : 
head of the research department the reliable Joan Blondell and Sls ee cis No Time For Sergeants, Alvin . 

who has been more or less en-\crew of brilliant girls who are as est Set, Nox) +O Tables, Music Box The Arts Festival in Boston this 
gazed to a rising young executive pretty as they are brainy will help DRAMA Lil Abner, St. James month will present Bernard Shaw’s 
‘you pass the time delightfully. | Simply Heavenly, 150 W. 85th. | Savoyards, Shakespearewrights 264, The Devil's Disciple” for four —. 

—D.0. |Pajama Game, City Center | W. 87 St. formances on June 22, 24, 25, 26. 

p nol — The cast for this free presentation 

includes such. outstanding stage 
players as Kevin McCarthy, Mar- 
tyn Green, E. G. Marshall and 


Felicia Monteleagre. 
7 °° 


- F 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 


Downtown | 


of juveniles. 
e o 


for seven years. 
It would be unfair to the clever 


Jean Gabin in a New Movie Role & 
cases, helps Catherine, whose “Ja-|against Laurent circulate. The ' 
bor” is terrible: The young woman} Medical Council, receiving a com- 
is afraid of dying, as did her moth-! plaint, calls Laurent, who is ac- 
psyche - prophylactic childbirth,'er when she herself was born. Her,cused of opposing official medicine 
developed by Soviet doctors in ac- sufferings are frightful. . . . and making personal publicity for 
cordance with Pavlov’s theories,| when dawn breaks and the mar-|/timsell. 
and prepagated in France by @ yelous Provencal light awakens the' But the day on which Laurent 
handful of “pioneers” (thanks to yiflage, a little daughter is born.|is supposed to appear before his 
the enthusiasm of Doctor Lamaze),/ At the washhouse, the women’s redoubtable colleagues, Francine, 
served as.the subject for a non-|conversation naturally turns on) who has come back to his care, | 
documentary feature film. this “poor Catherine,” who has|has not “laber pains” but child- 

From this point of view, The) suffered so greatly. And all the birth contractions. In full view of 
Case of Doctor Laurent, made by| women bitterly recall their own ex- all the stupified women she does 
Jean-Paul Le Chanois, will make periences. But they also talk about not suffer, and smiles at each con- 
cinema history. But it will also the new doctor, the “Parisian. . .”| traction, applying the lessons the 
make history for film art in giving) fo, Laurent, Catherine’s labor /4octor taught her. 

& new manerpece {0 the French ;, a painful revelation. He had; But the meeting continues at 
eo oa ‘learned in Paris that certain es-\the Medical Council, and Laurent 

This film is in fact the best ever tablishments practised _ painless’ is told by phone that Francine will 
produced by Le Chanois. In sub-| \hildbirth. Since his new position go to the sub-prefecture to have 
ae Mong se overwhelming; immense |, i1} oblige him to take care of alljher baby. It is Catherine, finally 
in ms simplicity, and bubbling | the pregnant women, he decides to convinced, who drives Francine in 
over with ‘tenderness and human go to Paris and get up-to-date on the broken-down old motor car in 
warmth. With The Case of Doctor ithe new methods. On his return he which all the women have taken 
Laurent Le Chanois has rendered | ais, not very successfuly, a meet-|their places. The childbirth con- 


can invaluable service to those WhO) ing on painless childbirth. tinues, like a living testimony, be- 
e all the members of the Coun- 


believe that the advance of sci- ; : aie Mile 
en make the life of human F <n 4 wie A ay, wena girl, cil and the old midwife, who says) 
beings easier and better. rancine (Nicole Courcel), preg oe gegen nas sey Hing he | 
What especially characterizes 2@nt oy a young man of good aml. = ei ‘tremely dificult to make this 
The Case of Doctor Laurent is its #y who has abandoned her, agrees) "OVOC” “shock - filay” without offending 
profound truth. An excellent story-|' lend herself for the experience. | TRUTHE UL : certain ‘Gutworn modesties an 
telier, Le Chanois gives us here a’ Francine will thus be the first! Ths is the very simple story of susceptibilities. 
simple, almost commonplace story,|case of Doctor Laurent. Conscien-| The Case of Doctor Laurent. But It was necessary openly and un- 
beth moving and amusing, cram-|tious, intelligent—she possesses the|from this simplicity, Le Chanois: ci he ee a ee es 
med with small tragicomical de-| harsh finesse of the peasants, ac-| generates enthusiasm. There is not| Sans . 
customed to watching nature and a scene in the film, not a snatch |scientilic method which, well prov- 
undersanding its “mysteries” with-|of dialegue, which is not alive.'en and giving incontestable re- 


tails, giving proof of an extremely 
tea a sense of observa- is 
tion. The depiction of the charac-|out knowing how to explain them All is truthful, sensitive, REE en, as it does, still provokes 

ters is based on minute observa-|—she becomes a “good pupil. ‘down to the last detail. ROBB kA Ra EG paperback racks in search of de- 
tion, stamped with the mark of EVIL WIND He was not content to film, with is ee ie the | cent reading, invest a quarter in 
But an evil wind blows through’ skillful camera, the reaction of a - a = Gusy 2 Op cyes this honest, compact nevel ef box- 
of certain women who refuse te ing. 


research into the daily life of the 
men and women of a mountain|the village. Laurent discovers en-| village to a new doctor with j 
emies: the old midwife, some nar-|“queer” ideas. Le Chanois wanted) practice painless childbirth be- O'Rourke develops the stery of 


SAMUEL LACHIZE 
LONDON. 


Never before has the method of | 


B; 

| The Village Vanguard, Green- 
wich Village night club which Max 
Gordon has been running since 
1934, has switched its entertain- 
ment policy to become a jazz music 


: emporium, 


Comedian Jack Carter has been 
signed for the leading role in one 
of the major musicals planned for 
next fall. He was last in “Mr. Won- 
derful” with Sammy Davis, Jr. 

The new show is “The Doctor in 
Spite of Himself” based on ,Mo- 
liere’s play, “Le Medecin Malgre 
Lui.” The book and score are the 
work of George Wright and George 
Forrest, who wrote such stage suc- 
_|cessés as “Song of Norway” and 


“Kismet.” 
= 


Richard Reich, stage doorman 
at the Broadhurst Theater, where 
“Auntie Mame” is established, 
writes plays in his spare time, and 
Fred F. Finklehoffe has taken an 
option on one called “The Tia 
Cup.” It was done last winter at 
the Margo Jones Theater in Dallas. 
Reich has just finished another 
script, “Never an Angel.” 


Boxing Novel 

THE LAST ROUND. By Frank 
O'Rourke. 153 pages. Perma- 
books. 25 cents. 
If you haunt the drugstore 


JEAN GABIN 


village, Saint-Martin. 
_ 7 


‘his film, above all, to be a piece 


THE STORY 
To Saint-Martin, nestling in the 


mountains of the Provencal Alps, 


watered by two torrents, comes 
Doctor Laurent (Jean Gabin) one 
evening. A Parisian doctor, close 
on 5O, he has worked all -his life 
in a suburban dispensary, and, tir- 
ed and ill, has chosen this moun- 
tain practice to revivify his tired 
lungs. 
The eveping of his arrival, he 
meets the colleague whom he 
has come to replace at the bed- 


- side of a weman “in labor,” Cath- 


row-ninded (though not evil) folk 
who fear what is new. And Cath- 
erine, who has an excessive love 
for her daughter, but can no long- 
er bear even the sight of her hus- 
band. Catherine does not want te 


admit that her sufferings were | 


necessary. She succeeds momen- 
tarily in setting Francine against! 
the doctor, persuading her that 
she is nothing to him but a guinea- 


pig. 
The village is divided. Nearly 
all the women, and. some of the 


men, are on Laurent’s side. The 
rest are against him. 


oer 


comes involved, petitions for or 


of work bearing conviction. 

When Laurent speaks to the 
people of the mountain in a lan- 
guage which is simple and vivid, it 
is the spectator, even the most 
sceptical, who is touched, moved 
ve 4 overwhelmed. From the out- 
set the latter is convinced that 
painless childbirth is a reality, and 
joins Doctor Laurent’s camp. With 
him, he takes part in this gripping 

between the new and the 


old, ner truth and obscuran- 
tism, between science 
stition. . 
DELICACY 

The great délicacy with which 
be emphasized. It was in fact ex- 


and super-| f 


a es eee 
fe Ag oad in mm tar sy 


cause they have been told such 
‘old wives, tales. as “One has less 
love for children whe are born 
without causing suffering.” 

There are also those whe are 
shocked at pictures of childbirth, 
whether in a book or on the 
screen. 


Le Chanois has avoided all the 


in 


a square-shooting manager and 
his fighter, a youngster off a Texas 
sand farm. The kid is good at his 
sour and bloody science, but net 
bey good enough. The boxing 
etail is authentic. 

O'Rourke avoids moralizing and 
sensationalism. His story is ail the 


logue) which makes it pessible 
rfectly to understand what child- 


from “World News,” 


; 
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CONCERTS — {REPORTERS ged Warns of Fl 


TONIGHT 
ag : WASHINGTON, June 2.—An ef- 

__teetel Miia Seen, Mei ioe eae ficial ofthe World Health Ongen. 
} we ge ga — at Ejighty- Bod yr we — -_ . : zation said today that 30 to 40 U.S, 

Chapel ‘Singers, Studio Club,|corded on film in yg eg “e plaints vibe the sail squeeze on those negotiations |e on the lookout in this country 
aan co edb eaye ae. ‘ Uh arte Raed ae ~ Bee Mate: profits margins, first-quarter cor- than the make up of leadership for the influenza virus that has been 
with heclsting owner J ling Ad. of CBS and the panel included:|porate profits were estimated off- and the CIO's insistence on ade- |sweeping the Far East. 

a= om : quate representation. Involved The official 
mission free. Program of a cappella|B. J. Cutler, Moscow correspond-|cjally at an annual rate ef $46.5 is the entive question of the rele |. official, Dr. Dauer, -exeeu- 
music of the Renaissance as well ent of - N. m — arg billion, Labor Research Asseeia-| of the state er city labor body: jive secretary of the U. S$. Influ- 
as selections by Brahms, Britten) and — - sl preted tion reports in its June “Ecenomie| is it to be just an office with a |©n4a enza Center fer the erganiza- 
and Mr. Sitton. yo rp Ryn vont said Kbrushchev(Notes.” This compares with a full-time person whe occasional jtion, said the virus could hit the 
N Yo pera’ ‘- Cho answered the questions vigorously | $43.7 billion rate in the first quar-| ee of went Coast any time soon. 

ne ag “and with good humor. Khrushchev)te; of last year and @ record total legislative committee? Or is it an 


Laboratories have been advised to 


3 


Carnegie Recital Ha : .M. ij 
Gondor, Willa Akers» |felused to put on makewr;*i"4'6 she same gue forthe fll yer| active center through which the 
WEDNESDAY het he shaved im the morning and | 1956, which, in turn was $1 bil-| united —— er Saye pew eorder 
Federation Chorale of New York! used talcum powder. lion over 1955. x petra life_le elation anti. 
Steinway Hall, 8:30 P.M. Con-| The imterview took place in) Annual rate of profit, after taxes,! dicorimi Pe — Section 
ductor Frederick Hev Program Khrushchev’s Kremlin office, and’ wae akeo higher than in the first! Se ae ; 
yner. Program) ’ ‘was also Ingher than m the hist community services, support for 


' 


of selections by Handel, Debussy,, when a CBS announcer said this is\ quarter of last year and consider- alnsatel j 

~s : ’ we , yes ustrial struggles, especially of | 
Cimara, Faure, Thompson, Fine, the room where all important de-| ably higher than for the full year < weaker unions, etc. etc.? 
Corelli, Wagner and others. ee are made, Khrushchev ob-|1956. The initial tabulation of Will it be a dead body or an or- 

Dessoff Choirs “Summer Sings,”\Jected, saying: | | | | first-quarter net profits of leading ization of dynamic depart- ' DETROIT. — “Michigan toda 
130 West Fifty-sixth Street, 8 P.M. ‘Not this room, in this building, |\companies made by the First Na- rat and on. eed in all ids about 10 000 vant “ 
David Randolph will conduct/he said. “We have been struggling | tional City Bank showed an in-| fields that is closely related to per : ’ that ; by let ; d 

replace those that are obsolete an 


Bach's St. Matthew Passion. Par-| against the cult of the personality,’ crease of around 9 percent over the the workers in the shops and | 
ticipants welcome. jand we do not want - oe oie quarter of last year. And the) Jocals? In short, the question is Provide new ones to take care of 
Regge aye and Piano — a fresh ene is develop- Wall Street Journal found that the} this: now that labor is united; | the foreseen school population in- 
“arg kis eadhnie: om alee EES: OTE ee wi companies, recipients of | will we have the tools and pro-' crease,” said Clinton M. Fair, sec- 

the Blind, 111 East Fifty-ninth v Fepe _. , generous war contracts, “enjoyed! gram for full and effective use of | ' 

Street, 8:15 P.M. Admission free.'OUS declaration that the Soviet 22.2 percent increase in earn-| that unity? | FOS of the American Federation 
Brooklyn College Chamber Ution was giving high priority tOlings for the first quarter,” with! — of Teachers who spoke at the 
|p ons annual convention here. 

| 


Chorus, George Gershwin Theatre, Overtaking the U.S. in per capita Douglas Aircraft alone showing a 
Brooklyn College, 8:45 P.M. Con-|production of milk, butter and yise of 72 percent. TV Text Pointin gto the needs ef addi- 
‘tional classrooms, the Michigan 


ductors, Joseph Cohen, Harold ™¢@t- As far as milk and peer! In addition to latest data on 
Rodgers, with instrumental en- #© concerned, Khrushchev said profits and dividends, LRA’s latest! Conthiad t Pace 2 Federation of Teachers spoke out 
semble and vocal soloists. Program| the USSR expects to surpass the monthly bulletin carries impertant! ase po ee in favor of Governor Williams’ pro- 
of works by Viadana, Schein, Eb-| U.S. next year. In meat, the said, facts on corporation executive bo-' not necessarily have to be re- posed corporation profits tax. 
ling, Schuetz, Carissimi, Purcell, things are difficult, more difficult, nuses, the effects of mergers on; peated in ether socialist coun- air al ld the delegates it 
Scarlatti and others. true enough. Therefore, as far as’ small business, the attacks of the} tries. Then each people have or i maa ek 90 a 
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New York, Monday, June 3, 1957 


BOSTON, June 2.—Don’t ever 
tell Billy Consolo of the Boston 
Red Sox that practice doesn't 
make perfect. 

Consolo, a five-year veteran 
at the tender age of 22, doesn't 
claim to be perfect. But it's 

retty obvious that the long 
Said Le has put in at Fenway 
Park this season on his own time 
has paid off. 

At the moment, the lad from 
Los Angeles is Boston’s regular 
shortstop. Manager Mike Higgins 
says he will stay in the position 
as long as he keeps hitting. 

Consolo’s hitting has been 
greatly improved in the past two 
weeks mainly because of those 
early-morning practice sessions, 

“We came out to the park 
about 9:30 every morning to get 
in extra batting practice,” said 
Billy, the “we” meaning himself, 
Ted Lepico, Norm Zauchin and 
Billy Goodman. “I think it did 


us all a lot of good.” 

A few weeks of “homework” 
and Consolo suddenly found him- 
self inserted at shortstop after 
Billy Klaus was hit in the eye 
by a bouncing ground ball ear- 
lier in the month. Klaus now is 
ready to return but Consolo’s hit- 
ting — and fielding — makes the 
choice a difficult one for Higgins. 

Signed for a reported $60,000 
when he was fresh out of Dorsey 
High School in Los Angeles, the 
dark-haired Consolo was with 
the Red Sox, playing little for 
two years as a “Bonus Baby” be- 
fore beng sent to Oakland of 
the Pacitic Coast League in 
195. There, he batted well (.279), 
playing every game, and return- 
ed to Boston last year. 

However, Billy didn’t get 
much work last year, appearing 
in 48 games but getting to bat 
only 11 times. 

“I think the regular playing 


Reds add more 


‘shift’ suspense 


ed that he has had “feelers” about transferring the Cincin- | Chicago 


nati Reds to New York. 


Crosley indicated, however, he} 


wants to keep the baseball team 


here if a suitable stadium can be! 


built. 

The newspaper quoted Crosley 
in the first interview he has given 
since the United Press revealed this 


week that a three-club shift in the’ 


National League was under consid- 
eration. 

Crosley was interviewed in Little 
Current, Ontario, Canada, where 
he is vacationing, by Harry Mayo 
of the Scripps-Howard newspaper's 
staff. 

Crosley said the city “dragged” 
its feet in plans to provide a stad- 
jum with adequate parking space. 

The United Press in an exclusive 
dispatch by soprts editor Leo H. 
Petersen Monday said a three-team 
switch including Cincinnati, Brook- 
lyn and New York was under con- 
sideration. 

The National League the next 
day authorized Brooklyn to move to 


Consolo proves good ‘bonus’ to Sox 


now is helping me,” said Con- 
solo. “I feel more confident now 
and I know I can make it.” 

Finally coming into his. won, 
Consolo has a pretty astute 
booster in manager Casey Sten- 
gel of the New York Yankees. 

“He’ looks better at the plate, 
now,” said Stengel before Tues- 
day’s Boston-New York game. 
“He used to take too many 
strikes and then he'd have only 
one left. He looks a lot im- 
proved.” 

Consolo’s fielding, too, has 
been good. Though not possessed 
of the strongest shortstop arm 
in the league, Consolo still turns 
in many sparkling plays at the 
position and is always depend- 
able. 

Consolo may be replaced by 
Klaus but the former bonus 

layor has proved one thing: 
he’s ready, willing and able to 
take over the post at anytime. 
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Cincinnati — _- 
Philadelphia —_ 
BROOKLYN _. 
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once the Giants and Dodgers go! 
i west. 


Crosley recalled that Milwaukee! 
had provided a stadium for the 
Braves, who were moved into the 
Wisconsin city from Boston. 
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Pittsburgh ___- 28 
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L. GC.B. 


Chicago —....- I] 


Crosley said if the team leaves 
Cincinnati “it will be because we 
can do better elsewhere.” 


' 


kee 
said. He added that he would be 
willing to “sacrifice a lot” for the 
city, where he and Mrs. Crosley 
plan to continue living. 

“Il am willing to sit down with 


“I have a tremendous desire to) 
the team in Cincinnati,” he’ 
| 
| Baltimore 

Washington 


17 
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21 
21 
24 
24 
30 
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NEW YORK _. 
Cleveland ____ 
Boston 
Detroit 
Kansas City .. 


Ya 


il 
12 
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the city or the county and talk 
this thing over,” Crosley told the! 
Scripps-Howard newspaper. “They| 


me. They have not said anything.’ 
There have been so many delays.” 

Crosley said he had had some| 
conversations about going to New 
York but the proposal was “such 
a roundabout offer that I am not 
going to call it that.” 


Los Angeles and New York to San 
Francisco. This cleared the way for 
the Reds to move to New York, 


He said no one had asked him| 
directly to move the club to New 
York. | 


oe ——_____ 


STOCKTON, Calif., June 2. 
~Lanky Don Bodwen, University 
of California middle distance star, 
ran the mile in 3:58.7 last night to 
become the first American to break 
the four minute barrier. 

Bowden broke the American rec- 
ord of 4:00.5 set by Wes Santee of 
Kansas three years ago in the Tex- 
_ as relays at Austin. He also be- 
came the ninth man to ever better, 
four minutes. 

Bowden, who took a final exam- 
ination at Berkeley this afternoon 
at. 4 oclock, arrived here just in 
time for the mile event. He barely 
had an opportunity to warm up 
and was an added starter, moving 
up to the starting line only a few 
seconds before the gun. 

He won as he pleased. He took 
the lead at the gun and held an 
eight yard advantage at the end 
of the first lap—which he ran in 
60.4. i} 

Running in a five-man field’ he 


; 


meet, 


horizon and the field li 
turned 

with his finish. 

59.8 and a fast final 440 of 59.8. 


opened up a 20 yard advantage 
over Maury Graves of Stanford at 
the half mile point, clo¢éking 2:01. 
3 for the 880. At the end of the | 
third lap he had a 40 yard advant- 
age over second place Jack Wil- 
cox of Fresno State who had mov- 
ed ahead of Graves as they cross- 
ed the line ending the third lap. 
Running under perfect condi- 
tions, Bowden crossed the line a 
good 60 yards in front of Wilcox 
who finished second. The weather 
was ideal, in the low 70s, and with 
just a slight breeze rustling the 
flags at both ends of Stockton’s 
Baxter Stadium, the scene of the 
Pacific Association AAU  traek 


As Bowden crossed the finish 
line the sun dipped below the 


ts were 
on almost simultaneously 


His lap times were 59.7, 61.1,! 


(No games scheduled) 
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have not been willing to talk to| 


A NG POWER PEACE PACT NOW! 
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American breaks mile barrier 


Bowden's winning time was only 
seven tenths of a second off the 


world record set by Australia’s 
John Landy in 1954. 


Bowden's previous . best mile 
from a standing start, was 4:09.9, 
posted earlier in the season against 
Stanford. He was clocked in 4:01. 
6 in running the final lap on the 
University of California distance 
medley team at the West Coast 
relays in Fresno three weeks ago. 
However, he had a running start 
in clocking that time. 


He also has the second best 880 
mark of the season, a 1:47.8 time 
made in the mud during the Pa- 
cific Coast Conference meet at 
Gugene Oregon two weeks ago. 


His mile mark tonight was the 
third all-time best, behind Landy’s 
3:58, and Jim Bailey’s 3:58.6. Bai- 
ley, another Australian, marked 
up his' fast time while running for 
the University Uf’ Oregéri last year. 
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The Greatest Athlete Of Them All - 

LAST FRIDAY more than 5,000 people participated in the re- 
christening of two communities, Mauch Chunk and East Mauch 
Chunk, as Jim Thorpe, Pa., in dedication to the greatest all-around 
athlete the world has ever known. Inscribed on the monument to 
the legendary Indian athlete, are-the words, “Sir you are the great- 
est athlete in the world”—spoken by King Gustav of Sweden in 1912 
after the amazing U.S. performer had completed his fantastic double 
victory in the Olympic penthalon and decathlon. Now, almost a half 
cenury later, very few quarrel with this designation—because even 
in this age where successful assaults on all old athletic records and 
standards are commonplace, the exploits of the great Sac and Fox 
Indian still read like the fantastic imaginings of enormously romantic 


writers. 
* 


Jim Thorpe, a young Oklahoma Indian, entered Carlisle Col- 
lege, a small government school for Indians, during an era when 
the big and rich Ivy colleges of the East—Harvard,-Yale, Dartmouth 
and Princeton—dominated collegiate sports along with other institu- 
tions like Army, Navy and the University of Pennsylvania. Soon 
after Thorpe’s enrollment, athletic squads of the tiny school elec- 
trified the nation’s attention as they challenged the monoliths for 
gridiron supremacy and in other sports. Under the tutelage of 
Clenn “Pop” Warner, and led by the fabulous young Indian, Carlisle 


scored amazing victories all over the gridiron giants of that ero. 
+ 


FOOTBALL never saw anything like Thorpe. He could do 
everything on the field that any other player could do and threw 
in a few things beyond the reaches of all others. He ran through 
the middle of the line like a rampaging bull, he swept around ends, 
he could pass, punt and kick field goals, was as strong as an ox and 
elusive as an eel. Often when carrying the ball, he would burst from 
behind his shield of blockers and streak down the field alone in 
blinding speed, tossing hips at opposing tacklers which, more often 
than not, put them out of commission on painful contact. He was 
also a deadly tackler and brilliant defender. Two years in a row he 
was selected to Walter Camp’s All-American squad, 1910-11, a feat 
similar in our day to winning $64,000 two days straight. Thorpe 
capped his phenomenal college gridiron career by playing many 
years of pro ball. 3 


ON THE cinder paths, Jim Thorpe was a one-man track squad, 


single-handed by winning school meets against full-manned oppos- 
ing teams. In 1912, he gained everlasting track immortality with his 
double-Olympic victory in the penthalon and decathlon, a feat never 
accomplis before or since. 

To gain victory in the Penthalon, Thorpe had to top all op- 

nents in point in five events—300 meter run, 1500 meter run, 

road jump, discus throw and javelin toss. For the decathlon he 
had to emerge tops in ten evens—110 high hurdles, 100 meter run, 
400 meter run, 1500 meter run, pole vault, broad jump, shot put, 
discus throw and the javelin heave. The marvelously coordinated 
athlete triumphed in both events by wide margins. | 

Following this sensational accomplishment, a Boston newspaper 
in 1913 disclosed that Thorpe had played minor league baseball 
prior to Olympic competition. Thorpe really admitted it, asserting 
that he had‘ seen no wrong in it, that he had played under his own 
name for $15 to $30 a week and had never made it a secret. In the 
aftermath, Thorpe was stripped of his Olympic medals and his 
reeord performance was erased from the books—however, in the 
valhala of sports annals, this Olympian accomplishment remain an 
unforgettable moment in the history of sports. 

° 
MANY other versatile marvels of sports have been seen since 
the days of the legendary Indian. There was Paul Robeson, Rutgers 
eat adie Avo luminary, selected also for All-American gridiron 
tat by Camp in 1918. There was a Robinson, UCLA’s all- 
rformer, All-American in football, all-Pacific Coast in 
basketball, trackman and of course—baseball extraordinry. There 
was Jim Konstanty, a four letter performer at Syracuse. 

In more recent years we have witnessed the versatile excellence 
of Bob Mathias, Olympic decathlon champ and gridiron star at 
Standford; Milt Campbell, also Olympic decathlon champ ('56) aad 
brilliant fullback at the ‘University of Indiana—and many others. But 
when the discussion gets around to who’s the greatest of them all— 
Jim Thorpe remains unchallenged. 


PROBABLY the closest athlete to the great Carlisle marvel 
seen in our day, is Jimmy Brown, Syracuse's magnificent star of 
the recent past. The 212 pound Manhasset, Long Island giant, has 
excelled in every sport attempted. Like Thorpe his greatest fame 
came on the gridiron turf—twice selected to All-American teams. In 
his last year, 1956, he led Syracuse to the mythical Eastern crown, 
climaxing his regular season performances with a fantastic total of 
42 points scored in one contest. He shattered a host of school and 
national rushing records, and in the Cotton Bowl post season classic 
in Dallas almost beat TCU single-handed—scoring two touchdowns, 

ing for another and kicking three of four extra points to account 

t 17 of his losing team’s 28 points, 
| In Lacrosse, Brown has been equally spectacular, chosen as an 
All-American two years also. In pro basketball drafts a number of 
weeks ago he was picked. Baseball scouts were reported breaking 
down his door trying to convince him to choose our natinal pasttime 
for a pro career instead of the gridiron. He has chosen the Grid, sign- 
ing as a member of the Cleveland Browns. 

At. Syracuse, boxing coaches claim Brown would have been a 
— to win the collegate heavyweight boxing crown if he had com- 
ie Many years lie between the great Sac and Fox Indian and the 


young Mamtinsseh Noges, but in athletic skill they walk together in 
the unique ranks of the super gifted. ef 


